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social conduct was blended with a critical appreciation
of literature. It is easy to over-estimate the extent of
this refining influence. Any reading of the memoirs
of the time reveals the underlying coarseness of the age.
For ail that, even if the salons did not bring about a
far-reaching change in moral behaviour, they profoundly
affected the tone of literature.

The salon was an unofficial tribunal sitting in judgment
on questions of literary taste. The official parallel
was the French Academy which, beginning as an
informal gathering of friends, was transformed by
Richelieu into an organised society under his patronage.
Writing beautiful French himself, his aim wras to make
the language supreme in Europe. Rules, vocabulary
and spelling were not irrevocably fixed, and he ordered
the Academicians by means of a grammar (not published
until 1932 !) and a dictionary (first issued in 1694 and
constantly revised ever since) to discipline and standardise
the language.

The work of the poet Malherbe tended in the same
direction. He seemed to think that rhyme and metre
constituted the sole difference between prose and verse.
This was an absurd view, but there wras some justification
for it. The Renaissance poets had given full rein to
their imagination. Admirable in short poems, then-
excellence was seldom long sustained. They were
exuberant and careless. They devised hundreds of
new metrical forms. They employed picturesque pro-
vincialisms and technical terras. If words did not
exist they invented them.

Malherbe decided that it was far too easy to write bad
verses. Poetry ought to be made difficult, so that the
utmost resources of a man's mind were necessarily
concentrated upon the work of composition. He sternly
ruled out all the fanciful metres, though he retained
the rolling twelve syllable Alexandrine, which was
to the dramatists of the century what blank verse was to